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RANDALL CONRAD 


“! Am Not a Producer!” 
— Working with Bufuel 


A CONVERSATION WITH SERGE SILBERMAN 


“Here, I’m not my own boss,” Serge Silberman 
apologized as he interrupted the conversation once 
again to answer the phone or the door in his suite 
at the Pierre. So it seemed, for on the eve of its 
premiere in New York his new production—Luis 
Bufuel’s That Obscure Object of Desire—still had 
no American distributor, in spite of a favorable 
press and trade screening earlier. I imagined that 
most of the calls Silberman was answering in gruff 
bursts of one language or another came from that 
business world he unwillingly belongs to. 
Unwillingly? Granted there was some contra- 
diction between the Pierre’s chocolate cream envi- 
rons and the philosophy of simplicity Silberman 
was imparting to me between interruptions. Yet 
Serge Silberman is an independent in a world of 
conglomerate deal-making, despite his temporary 


servitude in New York (the film was soon picked 
up by First Artists). One could even view him as a 
patron of art. He’d like that; he’d rather discuss 
creativity, the beauty of doubt, and the vitality of 
the irrational than the picture business, and he is 
the type of man who aristocratically spoke of the 
“confusion” of our time as if that abstraction 
belonged to a limpid universal vocabulary, as if 
it naturally referred to a moral and political reality 
—as writers spoke of ‘“‘disorder’’ in the era before 
World War I and surrealism. 

For me, this conversation adds some new 
touches to the traditional critical portrait of Luis 
Bufuel, whom Silberman has enabled to search 
for newer and freer forms of expression in the 
course of collaborating on five features (see the 
filmography). The picture emerges of a meticulous 
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artist, conscious of his public and responsibilities 
—cautious, if anything. Contrary to the cliché, 
Bunuel the artist very carefully refines his startling 
images (like that of the lacemaker in the con- 
cluding sequence of That Obscure Object of 
Desire) from scripting to shooting until they have 
the exact degree of ambivalence he believes they 
require, though their original inspiration may 
have come spontaneously. For this creative free- 
dom, the cinema’s profoundest poet has finally 
been able to rely upon the support, and the 
friendship, of an exceptional independent pro- 
ducer. 


Are you the one who gets assassinated in the 
opening scenes of That Obscure Object of De- 
sire? 

Yes, sure that’s me. I’m the one who gets in the 
car and says ““To the bank!” It’s a joke of ours. 
You know I already got killed in the opening 
shots of The Phantom of Liberty. You remember 
the execution in Spain? There are four captives 
against the wall. I’ll tell you who they are. First 
me, with a band around my head. Second Bufiuel, 
wearing a beard and a monk’s robe. Third, the 
man who cries ‘‘Vivan las cadenas”’ is José Luis 
Barros, Bufiuel’s physician and friend. And the 
fourth one, the old man, is played by José Ber- 
gamin, the Spanish poet.* Bufiuel wanted me 
next to him so we’d be shot together. The critics 
in France joked that he had me shot so we 
wouldn’t have to make any more films. 

We don't know much here about the making 
of The Phantom of Liberty. The Spanish histori- 
cal scenes are extremely beautiful... what with 
the crane shots and the extras all in costume, I 
was practically expecting a historical film. And 
then they're cut just like that! I loved that. 

We went right to the next scenes. We did the 
Spanish scenes for one reason—to have Vivan las 
cadenas. You know, that’s the third of May, 
1808, when the Spanish people preferred chains 
under their own king to the so-called freedom 
brought by Napoleon. And it’s a fact they cried 
‘Long live our chains” at that time. 

And is the historical narrative a real work by 
Gustavo Becquer, as it says in the opening titles? 


*]t was Bergamin who thought up the title The Exterminating 
Angel for Bufiuel’s 1962 film. (R.C.) 


Oh Yes. 

Are there other scenes in Phantom that were 
documented or researched like the historical 
scenes? 

There are two things at the doctor’s that are 
textual. When the doctor tells his patient he wants 
to operate and only later lets the man know he 
has cancer, that’s taken from real life, and so is 
his line, “If you go on this way you'll end up in 
a wheelchair.”” The cancer story happened to 
Bufuel and the other line is from my cardiologist. 
They wanted to operate on Bufuel. That’s why 
Phantom was made a year late. They thought he 
had cancer but they wouldn’t tell him. They told 
me about it, but not Luis. I stayed with that 
doctor—he’s a great surgeon, very famous in 
Europe—I stayed alone with him till two o’clock 
that morning, and I wasn’t cheerful when I left. 
You can’t imagine. They finally told Bufuel, deli- 
cately. So we took these incidents from life and 
made fun of our doctors—yet in the film, you 
know, it’s symbolic of other things. 

It has to do with the incapacity to face death. 

Death is present throughout Bufiuel’s film, as 
it is throughout his life, as it is for many people. 
For Bufiuel—for many—it’s an obsession. Death 
of course is a reality—and it’s a reality in The 
Phantom of Liberty. But I believe there’s another 
theme in The Phantom, something worse: con- 
fusion. The total confusion of things in the world 
now. Nearly everything that goes on in the world 
today ...I read your thing on the conviction 
and freeing of the ‘‘killer poet” in Phantom, the 
anarchist who’s set free at the end of his trial.* 
Before we made Phantom there had been a whole 
series of criminal attempts, airplane hijackings 
where the ones who did it were let off scot free. 
So our film more or less gave an account of this 
phenomenon. 

We decided to make The Phantom of Liberty 
together as the result of a conversation we had 
between editing and mixing The Discreet Charm 
of the Bourgeoisie. We started talking about 
chance in life, talked about the two of us meeting 
by chance, and about how many hazards must 
have combined in life for the two of us to have 


*Cineaste VII, 4. To be precise, the motiveless sniper in The 
Phantom of Liberty is not identified as an ‘‘anarchist.” (R.C.) 
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Anne-Marie Deschott in FANTOME DE LA LIBERTE. 


met. And we more or less said, “‘All right, we'll 
make a film built around chance.”’ 


You know, if we'd made The Milky Way after 
The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie people 
would have understood it better. I was the only 
one who laughed when I read the script of The 
Milky Way. It cracked me up. Bufiuel was afraid 
to make the film. He’d say, “Serge, this is com- 
pletely crazy.” I think—we both do—that it’s 
somewhat of a ‘‘Discreet Charm of Religion.” At 
any rate The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie 
has the same kind of craziness in it as The Milky 
Way—some of the characters discuss problems in 
the same manner and diction the Christians used 
when they spoke of things they didn’t understand 
at all. Anyhow, I believe The Milky Way is a 
very good film that will endure for a long time. 
Maybe with time, people will appreciate it. In 
The Milky Way we took whole phrases of dialogue 
from works on religion. . . 

So I read. The published scenario gave exam- 
ples from Bufiuel’s working notes. 

I purchased a lot of books and we studied them 
for two or three months, because Bufuel needed 
to refresh his memory. 

The result was an admirable film. 

It didn’t do well here at all. I'll tell you, one 
problem for foreign films is that people are still 
not used to the foreign language. This has been 
a problem for the major exhibitors of imports. 
It’s sad, it feels like a barrier one can’t break— 
like a ghetto. And I hate ghettoes. I’m the one 
who got Bufiuel out of the ghettoes, to an extent. 
I put him in the commercial circuit. I think things 
should be read, or seen, by everyone. If things 
aren’t seen, how can you have an exchange of 
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ideas? I think progress is achieved as in physics: 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis—followed by more 
splitting. 


You often speak of ‘‘spectacle.’' I find The Dis- 
creet Charm of the Bourgeoisie and That Obscure 
Object of Desire more spectacular than The 
Phantom of Liberty. 

You’re wrong. Perhaps Phantom seems a more 
hermetic film, but it isn’t. You know, Luis 
sometimes complains people find his films cryp- 
tic, though he tells his stories very simply. Some- 
times he’s telling something he’s seen happen, 
something like that. Like the places on the post- 
cards in Phantom—the Sacré Coeur had suddenly 
developed this problem, one tower was cracking. 
(I don’t recall now if we put that item in the 
film, but we wanted to.) The Phantom did very 
well in France, whereas people considered The 
Milky Way a hermetic film. Of course they did— 
the film spoke a language they couldn’t under- 
stand. But what can you do? Luckily everybody 
doesn’t have the same taste. If they did, it’d be 
a disaster. 

The Milky Way is an intellectual film, but it's 
a humorous film above all. One needn't know any 
particular religious history to appreciate it. 

The construction is special—I find it’s spec- 
tacular from the first. It weaves through the ages, 
yet not in a straight sequence. 

Now the new film, Obscure Object, does have 
a straight narrative line and so people suppose 
it’s a linear film. But it’s quite full; at the end 
one feels its inner fullness. Maybe not everybody 
feels it, but this dimension is there for those who 
can. We returned to a more linear construction— 
yet not really, for this is the first time anyone 
has cast two actors in the same part with no 
change from one to the next, no make-up, no 
Jekyll and Hyde routine. We showed two faces, 
but we made no changes in the character of Con- 
chita herself. 

The only thing we did was to give both actresses 
the same voice. We selected a voice which would 
be warm on the one hand and dry on the other, 
and which could match both players’ rhythms. 
Neither actress could do both by herself; they 
could do only their own parts. 

Both are very good actresses. 

Yes. Both were 19 at the time of shooting. 

I read somewhere that these two were cast after 
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the shooting had already started . . . 

Started and stopped! We had stopped shooting. 
I was the one who ordered the film stopped, be- 
cause Luis would never have asked me to stop 
production—he always honors his agreements 
and besides he’s utterly generous to a friend. We 
stopped after two hours’ shooting—two hours of 
real shooting, not counting the first day of shoot- 
ing in Madrid because that was just warm-up 
work. You remember the scenes at the station 
when Mathieu gets off the train and takes a cab 
—that didn’t call for any special acting, it was 
just a little documentary scene to get started on. 
Studio shooting started the next day. 

We had a little studio set in Madrid. I insisted 
that the Spanish sets be built in Spain so that 
they'd be authentic. It’s very hard to get a French 
studio to build realistic Spanish sets. It’s like 
when Americans want to show a Frenchman— 
they'll just stick a mustache and beret on the 
actor. So in Madrid, I had a little studio space 
where the patio set was built. You remember the 
patio where Mathieu gives Conchita the key and 
she makes love with her young man. Well, those 
were the scenes we were scheduled to shoot on that 
first day of studio work, starting with the easiest, 
when the locksmith has finished making the key 
and Mathieu gives Conchita the deed to the prop- 
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erty. Maria Schneider was playing Conchita and 
it was a disaster. 

Schneider was not our first choice for the part 
anyway. There was another actress we wanted, 
and we didn’t get her. (I don’t want to say who 
this was.) And when you’re hiring, everybody gets 
into the act. People had Bufiuel and me convinced 
Maria Schneider was fantastic. But I wouldn’t 
sign with her for eleven weeks. I wouldn’t sign, 
and I went to Seville with Luis. 

Luis didn’t know Seville, and we went there to 
be alone for a few days, to absorb the atmosphere 
of the town. We didn’t bring set designers, assis- 
tants, or anybody. We just went around Seville 
on our own, looking for locations by chance. Be- 
cause these things don’t come to you all at once, 
you know; you have to live a little. 

When we were leaving Seville, Luis was a little 
out of patience and he said, “Serge, we aren’t 
going to get our first choice; let’s take Maria 
Schneider.” I let him convince me; it was both 
our fault. Chiefly my fault too, because if a film 
is bad you can say it’s not the director’s fault, 
it’s the producer’s—I could have said no. As far 
as Bunuel was concerned, he had contracted to 
do this film, and he didn’t want to let me down. 
And I didn’t want to let him go, because at 77 
he’d be done for, it’d be a disaster. The human 
factor, so to speak, was secretly present on both 
sides. So we said okay in Seville, and I came 
back to Paris and signed Maria Schneider. 

You know, I loathe movie stars. I can’t stand 
all that. I especially hate it when the actors start 
meddling in the roles they’re supposed to play. 
I say it’s Luis who makes the films, not the actors 
. . . Anyway the first day of studio shooting was 
disastrous, and I realized Schneider wasn’t going 
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to make it at all in the part. Later, we realized 
she can play passive parts but not active ones. 
Like on the apartment floor in The Last Tango 
... So I told my office, “Look, figure out how 
much it’ll cost me if I stop production.” 


You see, I never make pictures on advance 
money. I take the risks 100%. For one thing, 
international distributors aren’t that hot to make 
a Bufuel film. So I’m obliged to work alone, 
just as I was obliged to learn other languages 
because I’ve lived in so many countries. Perhaps 
if others believed in my film projects and backed 
me financially I might have gone ahead on their 
money. But they never did, so I was never obli- 
gated to any backers. 

Another thing too, even more important. When 
you're making a film with somebody who trusts 
you and whom you respect, you have a certain 
relationship. Suppose your partner gets the feel- 
ing that you’re dependent upon some third party, 
someone else is financing you; then when you get 
together, say to discuss an idea, he might suspect 
that what you’re saying isn’t coming from you but 
from those who influence you. You know, a grain 
of sand in an oyster produces a pearl, but in 
personal relations an irritant isn’t always a good 
thing. 

I'd be taking a risk if I gave out the script 
for backers to read and asked for their opinion. 
You can be influenced, after all. If I should 
chance to tell Bufuel there’s something in his 
script I don’t understand, at least it’s coming 
from myself. Our relations are such that I can tell 
him everything. 

In any case Bufiuel as a film-maker is the 
fairest, the most scrupulous gentleman there is. 
Our understanding is always mutual. Bufuel 
won't force something on you if you don’t like it. 
We have an understanding that if either of us 
dislikes the script and if we don’t agree on how 
to change it, then we won’t do the film; we’re 
both free. Make love, not rape! 

I don't think the public realizes that you your- 
self take very big risks by producing Bufiuel’s 
films. I always thought you had a rather sure 
investment in Bufiuel, he has so much prestige 
by now. I was wondering if you could describe 
your method of operation as a producer. 

I'll tell you. I have a very small organization. 
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My freedom is that I have no big overhead, so I 
don’t have to shoot a picture just to cover my 
overhead. If your needs aren’t great, you’re quite 
free. I think that if film people began to do with 
less, they'd be freer and they'd make better 
films. You know, the American producers made 
great films in the old days, before they sold out. 
The US used to have terrific producers who risked 
their necks. Hollywood was built by great men 
who started small, if you’ll recall. Those were 
Hollywood’s good times, extraordinary—it still 
makes us dream. It was the age of the wild men. 
There were good ones and bad ones, yet they 
had talent. But then they created corporations, 
it all got to be a giant assembly line and the 
people working there cared only about their pay- 
checks. They want to make money for the corpor- 
ation so they'll earn more themselves, and it 
snowballs. 

Producing on my own has become a habit with 
me now, So it gives me a certain freedom. I take 
a calculated risk, a considered risk. I don’t ap- 
prove of making people work on speculation; if 
you've hired somebody, you have to pay them. 
So when I’m making a film, I calculate whether 
I can bear the cost in case it’s a disaster. Also, 
I’m pessimistic. So I calculate I can afford to 
lose so much. If I can’t afford that amount, if 
I can’t honor my contracts, then I won’t make 
the film. If by chance things go better than I 
figured, I'll lose less. If things go even better, I 
can cover my loss. Of course if the film does 
well, it'll put me in a position to make another. 

Releasing a film is even harder than making 
one; it’s like your own child you’re sending out 
into the world. It’s painful, especially dealing 
with businessmen. The businessmen tell you, 
‘‘My public doesn’t care for it’—as if anybody 
could say “my public.’’ There’s no such thing. 


I'd like to ask you to go back in time to your 
earliest productions. I'd like to know how you 
became interested in film. 

I'll tell you how. My real profession is mining 
engineering. I got my degree in 1939. And I got 
a contract, because my specialty was oil, and an 
oil company in Iraq was looking for people. So 
while I was still a student I signed a contract to 
go to Iraq for five years. And in 1939 just before 
I graduated the war broke out. 
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After the war, I didn’t want to go back. I had 
done time in the camps during the war—I spent 
ten months as a prisoner. I preferred to be free, 
to live and to be with people I wanted. I earned 
nothing for a couple of months, just lived. After 
I got married I started to work seriously. I met 
people. My wife came from a family of movie 
people.* Movies got to be a habit, like a drug, 
like taking up smoking after your first cigarette. 

I started as an errand boy. I met a lot of peo- 
ple. In pictures, you have to learn the whole 
trade. A good production manager has to have 
been a good first assistant too—he has to know 
these things. We’re all errand boys. I’ve been 
everything in the trade. I’d go for coffee if they 
wanted it on the set. I was a typist. And I worked 
in editing. 

You were how old then? 

I was 30 years old at this time, after the war. 
I was born in 1917; the war was over in ’45, and I 
started in the business in ’47. I did various things 
for the first five years, and started producing 
only in 52. I started to learn the distribution 
business too, buying and selling pictures. 

I didn’t want to remain a businessman. I hate 
it; it’s this horrible pretense where we imagine 
we’re creating something great. But what are we 
doing? Only making pictures, no more. We try 
to make our life nicer, no more. We can’t change 
the world. We can only live a little bit and some- 
times communicate feelings or ideas, but we 
shouldn’t do it in such a serious way, because 
it’s horrible to be serious—I think. 

That’s why surrealism was terrific, because it 
was a revolt against the complete explanation 
of things. It was a return to romanticism. In fact 
the basis of surrealism was the romanticism of the 
1830s. You may chance to discover there’s more 
to life than eating and drinking, and explaining 
your every move 100%; there’s something surreal 
in life, and logic and computers can’t explain 
it all, fortunately. Without mystery, there’s no 
more life. There’s mystery in everyday life, in 
love, and in That Obscure Object of Desire. The 
relation between the man and woman, the bomb- 
ings—try to explain it all! Everybody wants to 
explain everything. You can’t, luckily. And that’s 
why we made the film the way it 1s. 

*Iréne Silberman herself recently produced Michel Lang’s 
A nous les petites Anglaises. (R.C.) 
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When we were shooting the last sequence, 
there was the scene where the lace is taken out of 
the bag. Luis told me, “Serge, if I put blood 
on the lace, there’ll be critics who'll say Con- 
chita has lost her virginity.”’ I stared at him and 
said, ‘No, they couldn’t. That’s crazy. Where 
would they see a connection like that?’’ He went 
on: “If I don’t add blood, they’!ll think I’ve be- 
come a terrible optimist—life is beautiful and it 
all ends happily ever after.” So we put on a 
little blood. (But then the people doing the props 
put on too much. Later we shot a close-up to 
take away from the effect a little.) 

It is spring, after all, and the music on the 
radio after the newscast in this scene was the 
“Song of Spring’ from Wagner’s Valkyries. It’s 
a bit of optimism, romanticism if you like. And 
then there’s the beauty of the lacemaker as she 
mends the lace, the graceful movement of her 
hand. And finally comes the bombing. 

Sure enough, some critics said Conchita had 
lost her maidenhood. One young critic called me 
up: ‘Serge, it’s great! She loses her virginity!”’ 
Well, what can you do? People can discover dif- 
ferent things in these films—fortunately—be- 
cause nothing in them is simply right or wrong. 
You can never say this part is black, the other 
part is white. Each viewer will be inclined to feel 
things differently. The most beautiful thing is 
always doubt. If there isn’t ambiguity it’s horrible, 
uninteresting. 

But you know, you must be the only producer 
in the world who believes that. 

But you’re telling me I’m a producer! I am not 
a producer. Not at all. No, I'll tell you, I like 


‘‘Beautiful ambiguity’’: the blood on the lace in 
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people with talent; whenever I meet them, I’m 
the one who gains. Talking with people who have 
talent and humor makes life great. 

I’ve been fortunate. I’ve come across extra- 
ordinary people in my life, we’ve communicated 
with one another and been pleased with each 
other’s company. The thing is to take life with 
some fun. 

A failure can be good for you, like getting hit 
on the head. The problem is that defeat is so 
terrible for us. It’s the same with our fear of 
death. Death is the greatest problem. It haunts 
our entire life. It haunts certain people especially, 
perhaps. 


About the new film, Obscure Object. You 
know, Luis originally wanted to shoot it in the 
period of the novel. 

When he was first planning it, around 1957? 

No, even this time. He told me we can’t set a 
story about a girl protecting her chastity in the 
present day, now that there’s the pill and so on. 
I pointed out to him that I have two friends. 
One man is 36 and the other 40—Luis knew who 
they were, too—and each one had the same thing 
happen with women friends of theirs. “Life hasn’t 
changed,’’ I said, “it goes on the same way.”’ 
So we did the film in the present. 

You see, nothing is made up in Bufiuel’s films; 
everything is borrowed from reality. Luis of 
course, as you know, always says that the border- 
line between real and surreal is completely... . 
there is no line. Everything that’s real seems 
surreal, and everything that’s surreal seems real. 
That’s true surrealism, and besides, I believe 
it’s also true spectacle. 

I was very impressed in That Obscure Object 
by the choice of real locations and by the studio 
sets as well. Fantastic sets! They were even better 
than in your other productions. Locations and 
sets both had that quality of the invisible border. 

Pil tell you—Bufuel likes working with me 
because I do things like the sets in the best way 
they can be done. I gave him his first opportunity 
to do things exactly the way he decided to do 
them. It’s better not to do something if you have 
to approximate. It’s better to change your script 
instead, if you have to, since it all depends on 
how you write your scene. Once you’ve made a 
definite decision, then you have to realize it 
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exactly. The sets were done exactly as intended. 
We even paid special attention to details, if you 
looked closely. I was on the sets myself . . . I was 
all over the place. Bufiuel himself has said it: 
I’m his father, secretary, assistant and collabora- 
tor. It’s friendship. We have a special relation. 
I like Bufiuel very much, and I believe he’s not 
averse to me. 


Can you tell me how you first met Bufiuel? 

It was by chance—in a way. At that time I 
was in a partnership, because when I was making 
Night Watch with Jacques Becker I felt I still 
wasn’t experienced enough in film. 

You made Night Watch? 

Yes I did—that was Becker’s last film. He died 
the year after, in 1960. After Night Watch I was 
supposed to make Diary of a Chambermaid with 
Becker as director. We were very close friends. 
You know, I knocked on Becker’s door myself— 
because nobody wanted to produce Night Watch. 

But Night Watch is a wonderful film! 

I’m the one who enabled Becker to do it. I 
produced one of Jean-Pierre Melville’s first films 
too, before his megalomaniac period—Bob le 
Flambeur. We built the sets ourselves, at night. 
And I had no money. When I did Night Watch 
with Becker, I took my savings, the result of 
twelve years’ economizing, and I put everything 
in that film. I was nearly ruined. I won’t tell you 
the whole story. It’s too long. 

In Paris at that time, I knew an American 
newspaperman working for Variety, Gene Mosko- 
witz, and he used to say, ‘‘Serge, why don’t you 
get together with Bufiuel? You're always talking 
about him.” I said, “‘I’d like to, but I’m a little 
guy, I’m nobody.” (This was about sixteen years 
ago.) ““How can I go knock on his door?” You 
know, I’m definitely timid, like a lot of people. 
I find it very disagreeable to knock on someone’s 
door, especially if they don’t know you. And also, 
it’s a question of manners. It’s better to go ac- 
companied by a mutual friend who will introduce 
you. And the two of you don’t just drop in un- 
announced either. It’s a matter of a certain way 
of living. 

Gene said, “Serge, Bufuel’s in Europe—he’s 
in Madrid.”” The next day I took a plane for 
Madrid, where I knew a Spanish producer. | 
went to see this producer: ‘‘Do you know Bufiuel?”’ 
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And he answered, “Of course I do!” It wasn’t 
true, but anyway, I asked if he could arrange a 
meeting, and he said he would. I took a room at 
a hotel called the Torre de Madrid, which has 
32 floors. I was on the 26th floor, room one. A 
couple of hours later the producer phoned and 
said, “‘Bufuel will come see you tomorrow at 
five.” This producer was friends with Fernando 
Rey, who was making a film with him. And 
Fernando Rey was friends with Bufiuel; he’s the 
one who arranged this. And Bufiuel was staying 
at the same hotel as I was, on the 26th floor, 
right across the hall in room two! So he came 
over. I didn’t know what he wanted to drink; he 
prefers a dry martini and all I had was a bottle 
of whisky. Anyway we finished the whisky at 1:30 
in the morning. And he told me he’d like to make 
a film with me. 

He asked me what films I’d made, and I 
named the latest one: Night Watch. He said, 
‘You made Night Watch?’’—just the way you did 
—‘‘T loved that film.’’ And I asked him what he’d 
like to make. He said, “No, you tell me what 
you'd like to make. If I like one of your sugges- 
tions, fine. Just give me some titles.” Among my 
titles was Diary of a Chambermaid, seeing I was 
to have produced it anyway; we agreed on Diary. 

The next day when I got up I found a little 
envelope from Bunuel under my door: “Dear sir, 
I would be pleased if you would join me for 
dinner this evening.”’ Over that dinner, we be- 
came friends. It’s funny how much chance brought 
us together. Luis was born in Aragon and I was 
born on the border between Prussia and Poland, 
yet we think alike. 

Can I ask you about the making of Diary of 
a Chambermaid? One of the significant things 
about that film (as with That Obscure Object of 
Desire too) is that Bufiuel changed the period 
of the novel. In this case, from 1900 to 1929. 

Yes, although he didn’t make any adaptations 
in it. He took scissors and cut out the pages 
we would use—that’s all. Diary was a political 
pamphlet, as you know. (So is The Discreet 
Charm of the Bourgeoisie, after all). On Diary 
I had problems with certain persons, and with the 
censors. Pre-production problems: they were 
afraid because characters in the script, fascists, 
talk about killing the Jews and finally hold a 
demonstration. And the French authorities told 
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me not to make the film—I should let sleeping 
dogs lie. So I said to the head of censor- 
ship, ‘“Mister Chairman, I have no complexes! 
Look at the name I carry, and I have no fear. 
This is not an anti-Semitic film—the people who 
yell slogans in it are idiots, the film makes that 
plain. Where were you during the war? I was in 
Auschwitz. I have no complexes! So if I tell you 
this isn’t an anti-Semitic film, you can rest easy.” 
After the film was finished I also had problems 
with some viewers. I told them not to worry, I 
was making fun of myself. 

You know, at that time in Europe, in France, 
there was a terrible current of anti-Semitism in 
spite of what one heard to the contrary; there 
was racism, chauvinism. But this is true to some 
extent in every country; in England the worker 
is quite racist. So is the French worker, and you 
have the same thing here in the States. The whole 
thing is an economic question, isn’t it? The other 
fellow is your rival, competing for your place. 
That’s what it comes down to. It’s easy to excite 
people against other people through racism; it’s 
the easiest way to set them off. Whether it’s a 
religious or a civil authority, they do the same 
thing so as to be left in peace—they set people 
against each other. 

Did you have pre-production problems in con- 
nection with the script's naming Jean Chiappe 
and therefore alluding to a real person and to a 
specific period in French history, the current 
of fascism around 1930? 

That is historical; Bufuel had problems with 
Chiappe, as you know. Chiappe was prefect of 
the Paris police, and he’s the one who banned 
Bunuel’s L ‘Age d'Or in the name of public order. 
You could say Bufuel’s reference to Chiappe at 
the end of Diary is a little bit of personal revenge. 
But basically it’s used as an image. Chiappe him- 
self wasn’t chiefly the guilty party, although he 
got all the blame. 


You know, there was a far more serious prob- 
lem with L’Age d'Or at that time. The Viscount 
de Noailles financed that film; he was the patron 
of all the surrealists, along with his late wife. 
When the film was shown, the Vatican threatened 
the Viscount with excommunication. And the 
Viscount told this to Bufiuel. 

Bufiuel, you know, was the actual producer of 


L’Age d'Or, though the Viscount provided him 
with the money. And when Bufiuel had completed 
production, he brought the accounts to Noailles 
and his wife, but the Viscount just took all those 
papers and threw them in the fire. -He didn’t 
want to see them. Yes, he was a great aristocrat 
in his time. And Bufiuel had a tender feeling 
for him. It was Bufiuel who agreed not to exhibit 
the film. And as you may know, Bufiuel recently 
gave Noailles the negative as a gift. The Viscount 
is around 85 now. You know, in That Obscure 
Object of Desire there are reminiscences of L Age 
d'Or, if you recall. 

“When I'm very old, will you still love me?”’ 
The ‘‘documentary”’ cityscapes, and the explo- 
sions that rock the cities, and the powerful magis- 
trate? 

Yes, and there are reminiscences of This 
Strange Passion [El], Belle de Jour, The Discreet 
Charm of the Bourgeoisie. It contains everything 
from previous films, all Bufiuel’s concerns. The 
Phantom of Liberty is in it too, via the terrorism 
and all that. 

Also via the flamenco dance, since there was 
a dancer in the inn in The Phantom. I saw other 
Bufiuel films in it too—the jealous man clears 
his rivals out of the nightclub bodily, as Fernando 
Soler did in Daughter of Deceit. And there's the 
archetypal scene from An Andalusian Dog—the 
couple witness violence in the street from their 
window at the height of their own erotic frustra- 
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tion. I'll tell you something personal. Before I 
saw Obscure Object I was all keyed up and I 
told myself if I saw this film I was going to weep. 
When I saw it, I didn't weep. 

But the next day you wept. 

That night I had a dream, strong memories 


which some scenes in the film had recalled in me, 


and I woke up weeping. 

During viewing you may simply be laughing 
at the story, yet the picture grows more important 
the day after. Bufiuel made That Obscure Object 
of Desire with a certain aloofness, with the per- 
spective of one who regards things with some 
melancholy and a black humor, yet with the 
greatest possible hope too. It’s simple yet full; 
it has everything. 

A friend of mine is a critic who likes Bufiuel; 
he told me, “I felt gooseflesh watching the new 
film because I’m afraid it might be Bufuel’s final 
work. He’s tried to say everything in this one.” 
I’m afraid myself, because Bufuel really did 
outdo himself. People ask me if I'll produce 
another one. I’d like to, but I don’t know. This 
one is practically a testament. 

Perhaps this will be my last picture too, al- 
though movies are a habit with me. It’s been 
very hard, having worked with Becker, with Mel- 
ville in his early days, with Luis. They were people 
I liked, they were all gentlemen. This film, That 
Obscure Object of Desire, is the fulfilment of a 
promise which Bufiuel made me one year before, 
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and kept. He is always very respectful of other 
people, which is why they respect him. And he 
respects others because he respects himself. Yet 
he can criticize himself as if he were another 
individual. In Obscure Object he criticizes him- 
self and the society he belongs to. That is the 
source of Bufiuel’s humor. 

Bufiuel is a very complex person. He has 
terrible extremes. One side of him is very bour- 
geois; yet he rebels against his own class. He 
was brought up in a formal manner. He’s able to 
have such a highly moral view of things because 
he disciplines himself. But you know, I’m not 
speaking very objectively; my friendship with 
Bufiuel runs too deep for me to be objective about 
him. 

Nobody’s objective. History is not objective 
either. Maybe, thousands of years after the fact, 
this person’s story and that person’s ideas emerge 
objectively. But history is ambiguous, and each 
person gets something different out of this ambi- 
guity. As soon as things are plain and emphasized, 
they cease to be true. That’s manichaeanism. 
You know, a film is really political—political and 
social—when it’s doubtful, not when it’s man- 
ichaean. When Bertolucci in 1900 shows that an 
aristocrat is impotent and a worker isn’t—one is 
filth and the other is an angel—well, that’s ridi- 
culous. Bertolucci is off target creating gross 
propaganda like that—does he think he’s telling 
his story to some underdeveloped audience? It’s 
just impossible! Stalin himself would have done 
it better, or at least an Eisenstein or a Gorky— 
they'd have been subtler! It’s a shame, because 
1900 contains scenes of a peasant life Bertolucci 
knows well, which are extremely well done and 
moving. Then come these naive statements. Once 
you've demonstrated that a character is a com- 
plete fool, then you can’t develop anything new. 
Or that someone is 100% diabolical or divine? 
No one is. Even God, if God exists, has a dia- 
bolic side. 


SERGE SILBERMAN: A Partial Filmography 


1952-64: By his own account, Serge Silberman 
had a role in the production of Jean Pierre Mel- 
ville’s Bob le flambeur (1955; production com- 
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panies: O.G.C. / Studios Jenner / Play Art / La 
Cyme), Jacques Becker’s Le Trou (Night Watch, 
1960; p. c.: Play Art / Filmsonor / Titanus), 
and other films. 


1964: Co-director (assistant general manager) of 
Ciné-Alliance and Speva. With Michel Safra, 
produced Le Journal d'une femme de chambre 
(Diary of a Chambermaid); screenplay by Jean- 
Claude Carriere; directed by Luis Bufiuel; p. c.: 
Speva / Ciné-Alliance / Filmsonor (France) / 
Dear Film (Italy). 


1966: Founded his own company, Greenwich 
Film. Adieu l’ami; sc.: Sébastien Japrisot; d.: 
Jean Herman. 


1969: La Voie lactée (The Milky Way); sc.: Bufiuel 
Carriére; d.: Bufuel; p.c.: Greenwich Film 
(France) / Fraia Film (Italy). 


1970: Le Passager de la pluie (Rider on the Rain); 
sc.: Japrisot; d.: René Clément. 


1971: La Course du liévre a travers les champs; 
sc.: Japrisot; d.: Clément. 


1972: Le Charme discret de la bourgeoisie (The 
Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie), sc.: Bufiuel 
and Carriére; d.: Bufiuel. 


1974: Le Fantome de la liberté (The Phantom of 
Liberty), sc.: Buiiuel and Carriére; d.; Bufiuel. 


1975: Les mal partis; d.: Jean-Baptiste Rossi. 


1977: Cet obscur object du désir (That Obscure 
Object of Desire); sc.: Bufiuel and Carriére; d.: 
Bufiuel; p.c.: Greenwich Film / Galaxie (France) 
/ Incine (Spain). 


